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11  To  Clothworkers’  Hall  to  dinner.  Our  entertainment  very  good, 
a  brave  hall,  good  company,  and  very  good  music.” 

Diary ,  June  z%th,  1660. 


Toast:  THE  KING 


Toast:  THE  IMMORTAL  MEMORY  OF 
SAMUEL  PEPYS,  ESQ. 


Paper  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Tanner,  entitled  “Some 
Notes  on  Pepys’  Admiralty  Journal.’’ 


Toast:  THE  GUESTS 


“  I  had  a  pretty  dinner  for  them.  In  the  evening  they  went  with 
great  pleasure  away.” — Diary ,  March  2 (sth)  1662. 

“  And  so  to  bed.” — Diary ,  passim. 


THE  MUSIC 


ARRANGED  BY 

SIR  FREDERICK  BRIDGE,  C.V.O.,  Mus.D. 


“  Our  entertainment  very  good,  and  very  good  music,  where  among 
other  things  I  was  pleased  that  I  could  find  out  a  man  by  his  voice, 
whom  I  had  never  seen  before,  to  be  the  one  that  sang  behind  the 
curtaine  formerly  at  Sir  W.  Davenant’s  Opera.” 

Pepys  at  Clotkczvorkers ’  Hall. 

THE  SAMUEL  PEPYS  CLUB  GRACE 

This  Grace  is  adapted  by  Sir  Frederick  Bridge 
to  the  Music  of  Locke's  Responses. 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  Soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits. 
Who  giveth  food  to  all  flesh,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for 
ever.  Amen. 

In  Pepys’  Diary  the  following  reference  is  made  to  Locke’s 
Responses  (Sept,  ist,  Lord’s  Day).  “  Spent  all  the  afternoon,  Pelling, 
Howe,  and  I,  and  my  boy,  singing  of  Locke’s  Responses  to  the  Ten 
Commandments  which  he  hath  set  very  finely,  and  was  a  good  while 
since  sung  before  the  King  *  and  spoiled  in  the  performance,  which 
occasioned  his  printing  them  for  his  vindication  and  are  excellent 
good.” 

*  On  April  ist,  1666. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING 

“  BEAUTY,  RETIRE  ”  .  .  Samuel  Pepys. 

Copied  by  special  permission  from  the  original  MS.  in  the 
Pepysian  Library  at  Magdalene  College ,  Cambridge. 

Beauty,  retire;  thou  doest  my  pitty  move, 

Believe  my  pitty,  and  then  trust  my  love. 
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Att  first  I  thought  her  by  our  prophet  sent, 

As  a  reward  for  valour’s  toiles, 

More  worth  than  all  my  father’s  spoiles ; 

But  now  she  is  become  my  punishment. 

But  thou  art  just,  O  Pow’r  divine, 

With  new  and  painful  arts 

Of  studied  warr  I  breake  the  hearts 

Of  half  the  world,  and  shee  breakes  mine  ! 

“  Comes  Mrs.  Knipp  to  see  my  wife,  and  I  spent  all  the  evening 
talking  with  this  baggage,  and  teaching  her  my  song  of  4  Beauty, 
Retire,’  which  she  sings  and  makes  go  most  rarely — and  a  very  fine 
song  it  seems  to  be.” — February  z^rd,  1666. 

“  Makes  me  proud  of  myself.” 


THREE  SONGS  FROM  CAMPION’S  MASQUE 
IN  HONOUR  OF  THE  MARRIAGE  OF 
LORD  HAYES  (1607) 

(a)  Now  hath  Flora.  Soprano  and  Chorus . 

( b )  Move  now  with  Measur’d  Sound.  Tenor. 

(r)  Time  that  leads.  Baritone. 

Sir  James  Hay,  Lord  Hayes,  the  bridegroom  in  whose 
honour  this  Masque  was  given,  was  a  Scotchman  of  good 
family,  who  came  to  England  with  James  I.  He  had 
commended  himself  to  the  King’s  favour  partly  by  his 
scholarship,  and  partly  by  a  “  notable  gracefulness  in  his 
behaviour.”  In  1606  he  was  created  Lord  Hayes  in  the 
Scotch  peerage,  and,  by  the  King’s  intercession,  obtained 
the  hand  and  fortune  of  Honora,  the  only  daughter  and 
heir  of  Edward,  Lord  Denny. 

Thomas  Campion  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  Gray’s 
Inn  in  the  year  1586.  He  was  probably  born  about 
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twenty  years  earlier,  though  the  exadt  date  of  his  birth  is 
not  known.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Campion 
ever  intended  to  be  called  to  the  Bar.  At  any  rate  he 
adopted  Medicine  as  his  profession,  and  after  studying  at 
Cambridge,  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  He  first  calls  himself 
Dodtor  of  Physic  in  1607.  Campion  is  first  noticed  as  a 
poet  in  1593,  *n  t^e  Prologue  to  Peele’s  “Honour  of  the 
Garter.”  In  the  following  year  he  wrote  a  song  for  the 
<c  Gesta  Grayorum,”  a  Masque  presented  before  Queen 
Elizabeth  by  the  members  of  Gray’s  Inn.  In  1595  he 
published  a  volume  of  Latin  Poems,  which  was  afterwards 
reprinted,  with  additions,  in  1619.  *601  appeared  a 

“Book  of  Airs,”  to  which  half  the  music  was  contributed 
by  Philip  Rosseter  ;  the  rest  of  the  music  and  all  the  poetry 
being  written  by  Campion.  This  was  followed  in  1602 
by  “  Observations  on  the  Art  of  English  Poesy,”  a  work 
diredted  against  the  use  of  rhyme  in  Poetry.  This  treatise 
was  answered  by  Daniel  in  the  same  year.  Ben  Jonson 
also  wrote  a  “  Discourse  of  Poesy,”  diredted  against  both 
Campion  and  Daniel,  which  was  never  printed. 

In  1607  Campion  published  the  description  of  the 
Masque  which  he  wrote  for  the  marriage  of  Lord  Hayes, 
from  which  the  following  three  songs  are  reprinted  in  the 
present  programme.  After  this  he  published  nothing  for 
six  years.  Campion’s  last  publication  was  a  treatise  on 
Counterpoint,  long  a  standard  work  on  the  subjedt.  He 
died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1620. 

(a)  Now  hath  Flora  robb’d  her  bow’rs 

To  befriend  this  place  with  flow’rs: 

Strow  about,  strow  about! 

The  sky  rain’d  never  kindlier  show’rs. 

Flow’rs  with  bridals  well  agree, 

Fresh  as  brides  and  bridegrooms  be : 

Strow  about,  strow  about! 

And  mix  them  with  fit  melody. 
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Divers  divers  flow’rs  affedt 
For  some  private  dear  respedl: 

Strow  about,  strow  about ! 

Let  every  one  his  own  protedt: 

But  he’s  none  of  Flora’s  friend 
That  will  not  the  rose  commend : 

Strow  about,  strow  about ! 

Let  princes  princely  flow’rs  defend. 

(b)  Move  now  with  measur’d  sound, 

You  charmed  grove  of  gold; 

Trace  forth  the  sacred  ground 
That  shall  your  forms  unfold. 

Diana  and  the  starry  Night  for  your  Apollo’s  sake 
Endue  your  Sylvan  shapes  with  pow’r  this  strange  delight 
to  make. 

Much  joy  must  needs  the  place  betide  where  trees  for 
gladness  move  : 

A  fairer  sight  was  ne’er  beheld  or  more  expressing  love. 

Yet  nearer  Phoebus’  throne 
Meet  on  your  winding  ways, 

Your  bridal  mirth  make  known 
In  your  high-graced  Hayes. 

Let  Hymen  lead  your  sliding  rounds,  and  guide  them  with 
his  light, 

While  we  do  Io  Hymen  sing  in  honour  of  this  night: 
Join  three  by  three,  for  so  the  Night  by  triple  spell  decrees, 
Now  to  release  Apollo’s  knights  from  these  enchanted  trees. 

(c)  Time,  that  leads  the  fatal  round, 

Hath  made  his  centre  in  our  ground, 

With  swelling  seas  embraced ; 

And  there  at  one  stay  he  rests, 

And  with  the  Fates  keeps  holy  feasts, 

With  pomp  and  pastime  graced. 
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Light  Cupids  there  do  dance  and  Venus  sweetly  sings 
With  heavenly  notes  tuned  to  sound  of  silver  strings: 
Their  songs  are  all  of  joy,  no  sign  of  sorrow  there, 

But  all  as  stars  glist’ring  fair  and  blithe  appear. 


Dr.  J.  R.  Tanner  will  give  a  Paper  entitled  “Some 
Notes  on  Pepys’  Admiralty  Journal.” 


These  ballads  from  “  A  Pepysian  Garland  55  have  been  sele&ed 
and  adapted  to  the  original  tunes  for  this  occasion  by  Prof.  Joseph 
C.  Bridge,  Mus.D. 

THE  FAMOUS  RAT-CATCHER  (c.  1615). 

Tune:  Tom  0 ’  Bedlam. 

This  song  is  taken  from  the  Broadside  Ballads  accumulated  by 
Samuel  Pepys,  and  published  in  “  A  Pepysian  Garland,”  edited 
by  Dr.  Rollins  of  New  York  University,  and  printed  at  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press — a  volume  which  no  lover  of  Pepys  should 
be  without. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  song  was  the  precursor  of  “  The  Rat¬ 
catcher’s  Daughter,”  which  Sam  Cowell  used  to  sing  at  music-halls 
some  fifty  years  ago. 

There  was  a  rare  Rat-catcher 
Did  about  the  country  wander, 

The  soundest  blade  of  all  his  Trade 
Or  I  should  him  deeply  slander. 

For  still  he  would  cry  a  Rat-tat-tat 
Tarra-rat-tarra-rat-tat  ever 
To  catch  a  mouse  or  to  carouse 
Such  a  ratter  I  saw  never . 


Upon  a  pole  he  carried 
Full  forty  fulsome  vermin 
Whose  cursed  lives  without  any  knives 
To  take  he  did  determine. 

Chorus.  And  still  he  would  cry ,  etc . 

His  talk  was  all  of  India 
The  voyage  and  the  navy, 

What  mice  or  rats,  or  wild  polecats, 

What  stoats  or  weasels  have  ye. 

Chorus.  And  still  he  would  cry ,  etc. 

Full  often  with  a  negro 

The  juice  of  poppies  dranke  he, 

Eat  poyson  rank  with  a  mountebanke, 
And  spiders  with  a  monkie. 

Chorus.  And  still  he  would  cry ,  etc . 

In  London  he  was  well  known, 

In  many  a  stately  house 
He  laid  a  bait,  whose  deadly  fate 
Did  kill  both  rat  and  mouse. 

Chorus.  And  still  he  would  cry ,  etc. 

He  was  so  brave  a  bowser 

That  it  was  doubtful  whether 
He  taught  the  rats,  or  the  rats  taught  him 
To  be  drunk  as  rats  together. 

Chorus.  And  still  he  would  cry ,  etc. 

When  he  had  tript  this  island 
From  Bristow  unto  Dover, 

With  painful  bag  and  painted  flag 
To  France  he  sailed  over. 

Chorus.  Tet  still  he  would  cry ,  etc. 
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NEWS  GOOD  AND  NEW  :  A  Comic  Duet. 

Broadside  ballad  in  the  Pepys  Colle&ion.  Date  not  later  than  1 62 5. 
From  “  A  Pepysian  Garland  ”  published  by  the  Cambridge  University 
Press. 


John. 


Rowland. 

John. 


Now  welcome  neighbour  Rowland , 
From  London  welcome  home, 
What  news  is  there  I  pray  you  ? 

From  thence  I  hear  you  come. 
The  best  that  e’er  you  heard, 

You’ll  say’t  when  I  you  shew. 

I  hardly  can  believe  it 
’Tis  too  good  to  be  true. 


Rowland. 


John. 


The  Lawyer  in  his  pleading 
To  gain  gives  no  respedl 
Though  clients  have  no  money 
He  doth  not  them  negledt: 
But  truly  pleads  their  cause 
Of  these  there  be  not  few. 

I  never  will  believe  it 

’Tis  too  good  to  be  true. 


Rowland.  In  Lords  there’s  no  ambition, 
In  Ladies  there’s  no  pride, 
The  Clergy  love  not  money, 
No  woman’s  wanton-eyed: 
Each  one  that  wicked  lived 
Doth  strive  to  live  anew. 
John.  I  never  will  believe  it 

’Tis  too  good  to  be  true. 


Rowland .  No  Vintner  there  doth  mingle 
His  wine  with  water  pure 
And  then  doth  swear  ’tis  neatest ; 
In  London’s  no  such  Brewer. 
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John. 

Of  that  they  all  are  clear 

They  can,  but  will  not  brew. 

I  never  will  believe  it 
’Tis  too  good  to  be  true. 

Rowland. 

The  Landlords  there  are  pitiful 
And  racke  not  poor  men’s  rents, 
The  tenant  there  is  dutifull 

And  pays  what  he  indents. 

The  rich  the  poor  do  love; 

Of  these  there  are  but  few. 

John. 

I  never  will  believe  it 
’Tis  too  good  to  be  true. 

Rowland,  You  there  shall  see  no  drunkards 
In  walking  through  the  street, 


John. 

The  stocks  stand  ever  empty 

All’s  sober  that  you  meet. 

He’s  hated  that’s  but  seen 

Amidst  a  drunken  crew. 

I  never  will  believe  it 
’Tis  too  good  to  be  true. 

John. 

The  news  doth  much  amaze  me 
The  which  you  have  me  told, 
And  truly  to  believe  it 

I  dare  not  be  too  bold  ; 

I  would  that  true  it  were 

As  it  to  me  is  new. 

But  I  will  not  believe  it 
’Tis  too  good  to  be  true. 

A  DIALOGUE  ON  A  KISSE  .  Henry  Lawes. 

Question.  Among  thy  fancies  tell  me  this,  What  is  the 
thing  we  call  a  kisse  ? 

Reply .  I  shall  resolve  you  what  it  is  : 

It  is  a  creature  born  and  bred  betwixt  the  lips 
all  cherry-red. 

It  is  an  adtive  flame  that  flyes,  first  to  the  babies 
of  the  eyes 

And  charms  it  there,  with  lulla,  lulla-byes 
And  stills  the  Bride  too  when  she  cryes. 

Then  to  the  chin,  the  cheek,  the  ear 
It  frisks,  it  flyes  now  here,  now  there, 

’Tis  now  far  off,  and  now  ’tis  neer: 

’Tis  here  and  there  and  everywhere. 

Question.  Has  it  a  voycing  virtue  ? 

Reply.  Yes  ! 

Question.  How  speaks  it  then  ? 

Reply.  Do  you  but  this,  part  your  joyn’d  lips,  then 
speaks  the  kiss  : 

Together.  And  this  Love’s  sweet,  and  this  Love’s  sweetest 
language  is. 

Question.  Has  it  a  body  ? 

Reply.  I,  and  wings,  with  thousand  various  colourings, 
And  as  it  flyes  it  sweetly  sings 
Love  honey  yields,  but  never  stings. 

“May  31st,  1660.  After  dinner  a  great  while  below  in  the  great 
cabin  trying  with  Mr.  Howe  some  of  Mr.  Laws’  songs,  particularly 
that  of  ‘  What  is  a  kiss,’  with  which  we  had  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. ’’ 
— Diary. 

It  has  been  stated^that  nothing  is  known  of  this  song,  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  It  is  printed  in  Book  III  of  Henry  Lawes’s  Treasury  of 
Mustek,  1669,  p.  29. 
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CHANTIES.  Arranged  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Bridge. 

(i).  Haul  away,  Jo  ! 

Last  short  pull  for  (c  sweating  up.” 

Solo.  Away,  haul  away,  O  haul  away  together. 

Chorus.  Away ,  haul  away ,  haul  away  Jo. 

Oh !  Once  I  had  an  Irish  girl  and  she  was  fat  and  lazy. 
Chorus.  Away ,  etc . 

But  now  I’ve  got  a  nigger  one  she  drives  me  nearly  crazy. 
Chorus.  Away ,  etc. 

King  Louis  was  the  King  o’  France  before  the  Revolution, 
Chorus.  Away ,  etc. 

The  people  cut  his  head  off,  which  spoiled  his  constitution. 
Chorus.  Away ,  etc. 


(2).  Stormalong. 

A  Furling  shanty  where  short  sharp  pulls  are  required.  The 
quaintest  of  all  chanties  and  very  old. 


I. 


Solo.  Oh  !  Stormy  he  is  dead  and  gone. 
Chorus.  To  my  way  you  storm  along. 

Solo.  Oh  !  Stormy  was  a  good  old  man. 
Chorus.  Aye ,  aye^  aye ,  Mister  Stormalong. 


2. 


We’ll  dig  his  grave  with  a  silver  spade. 
Chorus .  To  my  way ,  etc. 

And  lower  him  down  with  a  golden  chain. 
Chorus.  Aye ,  aye ,  etc . 


UPE 


!3 


3- 


I  wish  I  was  old  Stormy’s  son. 

I’d  build  a  ship  of  a  thousand  ton. 


4- 


I’d  fill  her  with  New  England  rum, 

And  all  my  shell-backs  they’d  have  some. 


5- 


O  Stormy’s  dead  and  gone  to  rest, 
Of  all  the  sailors  he  was  best. 


6. 


He’s  moored  at  last  and  furled  his  sail, 
No  danger  now  from  wreck  or  gale. 


{3).  Homeward  Bound,  or  Goodbye,  Fare  ye  Well. 

A  Capstan  Chanty,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  This  version 
sung  at  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania,  as  late  as  1889.  The  song  has  no 
definite  ending. 

Solo.  Our  anchor  we’ll  weigh  and  our  sails  we  will  set. 
Chorus.  Goodbye ,  fare  ye  well !  goodbye ,  fare  ye  well ! 

Solo.  Our  friends  we  are  leaving  we  leave  with  regret. 
Chorus.  Hoorah  !  my  boys  we're  homeward  bound. 

Solo.  Then  heave  with  a  will,  and  heave  long  and  strong, 
Chorus.  Goodbye ,  etc. 

Solo.  And  sing  a  good  chorus,  for  ’tis  a  good  song, 
Chorus.  Hoorah !  etc. 

Solo.  Hurrah !  that  good  run  brought  the  anchor  a-weigh, 
Chorus.  Goodbye ,  etc. 

Solo.  She’s  up  to  the  hawse,  sing  before  we  belay, 
Chorus.  Hoorah  !  etc. 

Solo.  I  dreamt  all  last  night  that  the  Captain  did  say 
Chorus.  Goodbye ,  etc. 

Solo,  That  the  crew  should  have  extra  grog  to-day. 
Chorus.  Hoorah  !  etc. 
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(4).  Early  in  the  Morning. 

A  “  stamp  and  go  ”  chanty  used  in  the  old  clipper  ships  with  large 
crews,  and  old  East  Indiamen.  Elizabethan  in  tonality. 

Chorus.  Hoorah !  and  up  she  rises 
Hoorah  !  and  up  she  rises 
Hoorah!  and  up  she  rises 
Early  in  the  morning. 

What  shall  we  do  with  a  drunken  sailor. 

Chorus.  Hoorah  !  etc. 

Put  him  in  the  longboat  and  make  him  bail  her. 

Chorus.  Hoorah  !  etc. 

What  shall  we  do  with  a  drunken  soldier. 

Chorus.  Hoorah  !  etc. 

Put  him  in  the  guard  room  till  he  gets  sober. 

Chorus.  Hoorah!  etc. 

Stop  their  grog  and  keep  them  sober. 

Early  in  the  morning. 


(5).  Blow  the  Man  Down. 

Blow  the  man  down  !  Blow  the  man  down  ! 
Way-ay,  blow  the  man  down  ! 

Haul  her  up  we’re  bound  for  to  go, 

Give  me  some  time  to  blow  the  man  down. 
The  Mack’rel  was  singing,  I’m  king  o’  the  sea. 
With  a  Way-ay,  blow  the  man  down ! 

Give  her  a  pull,  we’re  bound  for  to  go, 

Give  me  some  time  to  blow  the  man  down. 
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Blow  the  man  down,  blow  the  man  down  ! 
Way-ay,  blow  the  man  down  ! 

Give  her  a  pull  and  send  her  along 
Give  me  some  time  to  blow  the  man  down  ! 
The  herring  was  singing,  I’m  king  o’  the  sea, 
With  a  Way-ay,  blow  the  man  down  ! 

Give  her  a  pull,  we’re  bound  for  to  go, 

Give  me  some  time  to  blow  the  man  down. 

Blow  the  man  down,  blow  the  man  down  ! 
Way-ay,  blow  the  man  down  ! 

Give  her  a  pull  and  send  her  along, 

Give  me  some  time  to  blow  the  man  down  ! 
As  I  was  a-walking  down  Rotherithe  Street, 
To  my  Way-ay,  blow  the  man  down! 

A  pretty  young  creature,  I  chanced  to  meet — 
Give  me  some  time  to  blow  the  man  down  ! 


VOCALISTS . 

Miss  Coral  Peachey. 

Miss  Margaret  Champneys. 
Mr.  Graham  Smart. 


At  the  Piano. 

Miss  Catherine  O’Brien 

Piano  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Collard  and  Collard 
and  Co. 
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